THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 


By William Henry Shelton. 


[Begun in the November number.) 

Chapter VI. 

MESSAGES OF DIRE DISASTERS. 

“What a pity,” he cried, “ that the boys on 
the next mountain should be left in ignorance 
of these victories when we could so easily send 
them the news without using the cipher — and 
this the Fourth of July, too! ” 

That form of communication, however, was 
strictly forbidden by the severe rules of the 
service, and it was the fate of Number 19 to 
remain in the dark, like all the other stations 
on the line, except the first and tenth and their 
own, which alone were in charge of commis¬ 
sioned officers who held the secret of the cipher. 

The news of the destruction of the “Ala¬ 
bama,” which had been the terror of the na¬ 
tional merchant-vessels for two years, was of 
the highest importance, and would cause great 
rejoicing throughout the North. Although the 
battle with the “ Kearsarge” had taken place on 
June 19th, it must be borne in mind that this 
period was before the permanent laying of the 
Atlantic cable, and European news was seven and 
eight days in crossing the ocean by the foreign 
steamers, and might be three days late before 
it started for this side, in case of an event which 
had happened three days before the sailing of 
the steamer. After several unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts, a cable had been laid between Europe 
and America in 1858, three years before the 
beginning of the great war, and had broken a 
few weeks after some words of congratulation 
had passed between Queen Victoria and Presi¬ 
dent Buchanan. Some people even believed 
that the messages had been invented by the 
cable company, and that telegraphic communi¬ 
cation had never been established at all along 
the bed of the ocean. At all events, news came 
by steamer in war-times, and so it happened 


that these soldiers, who had been three days 
in the wilderness, heard with great joy, on 
July 4, of the sinking of the “ Alabama,” which 
happened on the coast of France on June 19. 

The garrison flag was raised on a pole over 
the “ A ” tent, and the day was given up to en¬ 
joyment, which ended in supping on a roast 
fowl, with such gamishings as their limited 
larder would furnish. On this occasion Lieu¬ 
tenant Coleman waived his rank so far as to 
preside at the head of the table — which was a 
cracker-box — and after the feast they walked 
together to the station, and sat on the rocks in 
the moonlight to discuss the military situation. 

If General Grant had met with some rebuffs 
in his recent operations against Petersburg, in 
Virginia, he was steadily closing his iron grasp 
on that city and Richmond; and not one of 
these intensely patriotic young men for a mo¬ 
ment doubted the final outcome. Philip and 
Lieutenant Coleman had been much depressed 
by the recent disaster, and the news of the 
morning greatly raised their spirits. If Bromley 
was less excitable than his companions, the im¬ 
pressions he received were more enduring; but, 
on the other hand, he would be slower to re¬ 
cover from a great disappointment. 

“ The reins are in a firm hand at last,” said 
Lieutenant Coleman, referring to the control 
then recently assutfled by General Grant, “ and 
now everything is bound to go forward. With 
Grant and Sheridan at Richmond; Farragut 
thundering on the coast; the “Alabama” at 
the bottom of the sea, and Uncle Billy forc¬ 
ing his lines nearer and nearer to Atlanta, we 
are making brave progress. I believe, boys, 
the end is in sight.” 

“ Amen! ” said Corporal Bromley. 

“ Hurrah! ” cried Philip. 

“You, boys,” continued Lieutenant Cole¬ 
man, “ have enlisted for three years, while I 
have been educated to the profession of arms; 
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but if this rebellion is not soon put down I shall 
be ashamed of my profession, and leave it for 
some more respectable calling.” 

So they continued to talk until late into the 
night, cheered by the good news they had 
heard, and very hopeful of the future. 

The following day was foggy, and Philip 
went down the ladder to bring up the potatoes, 
which he had quite forgotten in the excitement 
of the day before. Bromley, too, paid a visit 
to the tree where he had thrown in the car¬ 
tridges ; but the opening where he had cast in 
the sack was so far from the ground that it 
would be necessary to use the ax to recover it, 
and as he could find no drier or safer store¬ 
house for the extra ammunition, he was content 
to leave it there for the present. Lieutenant 
Coleman busied himself in writing up the sta¬ 
tion journal in a blank-book provided for that 
purpose. 

When Philip found his potatoes, which, had 
been scattered on the ground where he had 
been thrown down in the darkness by the mys¬ 
terious little animal, he was at first disposed to 
leave them, for they were so old and shrunken 
and small that he began to think the troopers 
had been playing a joke on him. But when he 
looked again, and saw the small sprouts peeping 
out of the eyes, a new idea came to him, and 
he gathered them carefully up in the sack. He 
bethought himself of the rich earth in the warm 
hollow of the plateau, where the sun lay all 
day, and where vegetation was only smothered 
by the coating of dead leaves; and he saw the 
delightful possibility of having new potatoes, of 
his own raising, before they were relieved from 
duty on the mountain. What better amuse¬ 
ment could they find in the long summer days, 
after the morning messages were exchanged on 
the station, than to cultivate a small garden ? 
If he had had the seeds of flowers, he might 
have thrown away the wilted potatoes; but 
next to the cultivation of flowers came the 
fruits of the earth, and if his plantation never 
yielded anything, it would be a pleasure to 
watch the vines grow. Lieutenant Coleman 
readily gave his consent; and, after raking off 
the carpet of leaves with a forked stick, the 
soft, rich soil lay exposed to the sun, so deep 
and mellow that a piece of green wood, flat¬ 
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tened at the end like a wedge, was sufficient to 
stir the earth and make it ready for planting. 
Philip cut the potatoes into small pieces, as he 
had seen the farmers do, and with the help of 
the others, who became quite interested in the 
work, the last piece was buried in the ground 
before sundown. 

On the following morning the flags an¬ 
nounced that, in a cavalry raid around Peters¬ 
burg, General Wilson had destroyed sixty miles 
of railroad, and that forty days would be re¬ 
quired to repair the damage done to the Dan¬ 
ville and Richmond road. During the next 
three days there was no news worth recording, 
and the fever of gardening having taken pos¬ 
session of Philip, he planted some of the com 
they had brought up for the chickens, and a 
row each of the peas and beans from their army 
rations. 

The tenth of July was Sunday, the first since 
they had been left alone on the mountain; and 
Lieutenant Coleman required his subordinates 
to clean up about the camp, and at nine o’clotk 
he put on his sword and inspected quarters like 
any company commander. After this cere¬ 
mony, Philip read a psalm or two from his 
prayer-book, and Corporal Bromley turned over 
the pages of the Blue Book, which was the Re¬ 
vised Army Regulations of 1863. These two 
works constituted their limited library. 

There was a dearth of news in the week that 
followed, and what little came was depressing 
to these enthusiastic young men, to whom the 
temporary inactivity of the army which they 
had just left was insupportable. 

On Monday morning, however, came the 
cheering news that General Sherman’s army 
was again in motion, and had completed the 
crossing of the Chattahoochee River the even¬ 
ing before. 

On the 19th, they learned that General Sher¬ 
man had established his lines within five miles 
of Atlanta, and that the Confederate general 
Johnston had been relieved by General Hood. 

The messages by flag were received every 
day, when the weather was favorable, between 
the hours of nine and ten in the morning; and 
now that the campaign had reopened with such 
promise of continued activity, the days, and 
even the nights, dragged, so feverish was the 
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desire of the soldiers to hear more. They wan¬ 
dered about the mountain-top and discussed 
the military situation; but, if anything more 
than another tended to soothe their nerves, it 
was the sight of their garden, in which the corn 
and potatoes were so far advanced that each 
day seemed to add visibly to their growth. 

On the morning of the 21st, they learned 
that Hood had assaulted that flank of the in¬ 
trenched line which was commanded by Gen¬ 
eral Hooker, and that in so doing the enemy 
had been three times gallantly repulsed. The 
new Confederate general was less prudent than 
the old one, and they chuckled to think of the 
miles of log breastworks they knew so well, at 
which he was hurling his troops. General Sher¬ 
man was their military idol, and they knew 
how well satisfied he would be with this change 
in the tactics of the enemy. 

By this time it had become their habit to re¬ 
main near the station while Lieutenant Cole¬ 
man figured out the messages, each of which he 
read aloud as soon as he comprehended its 
meaning. 

On Saturday morning, July 23, while Corpo¬ 
ral Bromley leaned stolidly on his flagstaff, and 
Philip walked about impatiently, Lieutenant 
Coleman jumped up and read from the paper 
he held in his hand: 

“ Hood attacked again yesterday. Repulsed 
with a loss of 7000 killed and wounded.” 

With no thought of the horrible meaning of 
these formidable figures to the widows and or¬ 
phans of the men who had fallen in this gallant 
charge, Philip and Bromley cheered and cheered 
again, while the lieutenant sat down to deci¬ 
pher the next message. When he had mas¬ 
tered it, the paper fell from his hands. He was 
speechless for the moment. 

“ What is it ? ” said Philip, turning pale with 
the certainty of bad news. 

“ General McPherson is killed,” said Lieu¬ 
tenant Coleman. 

Now, so strangely are the passions of men 
wrought up in the time of war that these three 
hot-headed young partizans were quick to shed 
tears over the death of one man, though the 
destruction of a great host of their enemies 
had filled their hearts only with a fierce delight. 

During the Sunday which followed, there 
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was a feeling of gloomy foreboding on the 
mountain, and under it a fierce desire to hear 
what should come next 

On Monday morning, July 25, the sun rose 
in a cloudless sky, bathing the trees and all the 
distant peaks with cheerful light, while at the 
altitude of the station his almost vertical rays 
were comfortable to feel in the cool breeze 
which blew across the plateau. Lieutenant 
Coleman glanced frequently at the face of his 
watch, and the instant the hands stood at nine 
Philip began waving the flag. There was no 
response from the other mountain for so long a 
time that Corporal Bromley came to his relief, 
and the red flag with a white center continued 
to beat the air with a rushing and fluttering 
sound which was painful in the silence and sus¬ 
pense of waiting. 

When at last the little flag appeared on the 
object-glass of the telescope, it spelled but 
seven words and then disappeared. Philip ut¬ 
tered an exclamation of surprise at the brevity 
of the message, while Bromley wiped the per¬ 
spiration from his forehead and waited where 
he stood. 

In another minute Lieutenant Coleman had 
translated the seven words, but even in that 
brief time, Corporal Bromley, whose eyes were 
fixed on his face, detected the deathly pallor 
which spread over his features. The young 
officer looked with a hopeless stare at his cor¬ 
poral, and without uttering a word extended 
his hand with the scrap of paper on which he 
had written the seven words of the message. 

Bromley took it, while Philip ran eagerly for¬ 
ward and looked tremblingly over his comrade’s 
shoulder. 

The seven words of the message read: 

“ General Sherman was killed yesterday be¬ 
fore Atlanta .” 

Chapter VII. 

IN WHICH THE THREE SOLDIERS MAKE A 
REMARKABLE RESOLUTION. 

Lieutenant Coleman, although stunned by 
the news conveyed by the seven words of the 
message, as soon as he could reopen communi¬ 
cation with the other mountain, telegraphed 
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back to Lieutenant Swann, in command of the 
tenth station: 

“ Is there no mistake in flagging General 
Sherman’s death ? ” 

It was late in the afternoon when the return 
message came, which read as follows: 

“ None. I have taken the same precaution to 
telegraph back to the station at Chattanooga. 

“ Lieut. James Swann, U. S. A.” 

After this* and the terrible strain of waiting, 
Lieutenant Coleman and Corporal Bromley 
walked away in different directions on the 
mountain-top; and poor Philip, left alone, sat 
down on the ground and burst into tears over 
the death of his favorite general. He saw 
nothing but gloom and disaster in the future. 
What would the old army do without its bril¬ 
liant leader ? 

And, sure enough, on the following morning 
came the news that the heretofore victorious 
army was falling back across the Chattahoo¬ 
chee; and another despatch confirmed the 
death of General Sherman, who had been rid¬ 
ing along his lines with a single orderly when 
he was shot through the heart by a sharp¬ 
shooter of the enemy. 

Every morning after that the three soldiers 
went up to the station at the appointed hour, 
expecting only bad news, and, without fail, 
only bad news came. They learned that the 
baffled army in and about Marietta was being 
reorganized by General Thomas; but the ray 
of hope was quenched in their hearts a few 
days later, when the news came that General 
Grant had met with overwhelming disaster be¬ 
fore Richmond, and, like McClellan before him, 
was fighting his way back to his base of sup¬ 
plies at City Point. 

One day — it was August 6 — there came a 
message from the chief signal-office at Chatta¬ 
nooga directing them to remain at their posts, 
at all hazards, until further orders; and, close 
upon this, a report that General Grant’s army 
was rapidly concentrating on Washington by 
way of the Potomac River. 

They had no doubt that the swift columns 
of Lee were already in motion overland toward 
the National capital, and they were not likely to 
be many days behind the Federal army in con¬ 
centrating at that point. Rumors of foreign 
Vol. XXIV.—32. 
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intervention followed quick on the heels of this 
disheartening news, and on August 10 came a 
despatch which, being interpreted, read: “ Yes¬ 
terday, after a forced march of incredible rapid¬ 
ity, Longstreet’s corps crossed the upper Poto¬ 
mac near the Chain Bridge, and captured two 
forts to the north of Rock Creek Church. At 
daylight on August 9, after tearing up a sec- 



“ POOR PHILIP, LEFT ALONE, BURST INTO TEARS. M 

tion of the Baltimore and Ohio’s tracks, a col¬ 
umn of cavalry under Fitzhugh Lee captured a 
train-load of the government archives, bound 
for Philadelphia.” 

Thus on the very day when General Sherman 
was bombarding the city of Atlanta, and when 
everything was going well with the National 
cause elsewhere, these misguided young men 
were brought to the verge of despair by some 
mysterious agency which was cunningly falsify¬ 
ing the daily despatches. Nothing more mel¬ 
ancholy can be conceived than the entries made 
at this time by Lieutenant Coleman in the sta¬ 
tion diary. 

Returning to the entry of July 28, which was 
the day following that on which they had re- 
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ccived information of the death of General 
Sherman, the unhappy officer writes: 

My men are intensely patriotic, and the despatch came 
to each of us like a personal blow. Its effect on my two 
men was an interesting study of character. Corporal 
Bromley is a Harvard man, having executive ability as 
well as education far above his humble rank, who en¬ 
tered the service of his country at the first call to arms 
without a thought for his personal advantage. He is a 
man of high courage; and if he has a fault it is a too 
outspoken intolerance of the failures of his superiors. 
Private Welton is of a naturally refined and sensitive na¬ 
ture, and at first he seemed wholly cowed and broken in 
spirit. Bromley, on the other hand, as he strode away 
from the station, showed a countenance livid with rage. 

After supper, for we take our meals apart, I invited 
the men to my tent and we sat out in the moonlight to 
discuss the probable situation. We talked of the over¬ 
whelming news until late in the evening, and then sat 
for a time in silence in the shadow of the chestnut trees 
looking out at the dazzling whiteness of the mountain 
top before retiring, each to his individual sorrow. 

In the entry for August 6, after comment¬ 
ing somewhat bitterly on the report of the de¬ 
feat of the Army of the Potomac, Lieutenant 
Coleman says, with reference to the despatch 
from the chief signal-officer of the same date: 

The situation at this station is such, owing to our ig¬ 
norance of the sentiment of the mountaineers and the 
hazard of visiting them in uniform, that I find a grave 
difficulty confronting me, which must be provided for at 
once. Our guide to this point has returned to Tennes¬ 
see with the cavalry escort, and I have now reason deeply 
to regret that he was not required to put us in com¬ 
munication with some trustworthy Union men. The 
issue of commissary stores is reduced from this date to 
half rations, and we shall begin at once to eke out our 
daily portion by such edibles as we can find on the 
mountain. Huckleberries are abundant in the field 
above the bridge, and the men are already counting on 
the wild mandrakes. 

August 8. Nothing cheering to brighten the gloom of 
continued defeat and disaster. The necessity of pro¬ 
curing everything edible within our reach keeps my 
men busy and affords them something to think of be¬ 
sides the disasters to the National armies. Welton dis¬ 
covered to-day four fresh-laid eggs, snugly hidden in a 
nest of leaves under a clump of chestnut sprouts inter¬ 
woven with dry grasses, three of which he brought in. 

These entries referring to trivial things are 
interesting as showing the temper of the men, 
and how they employed their time at this crit¬ 
ical period. 

On August 18 came a despatch that the 


Army of Northern Virginia was entering Wash¬ 
ington without material opposition. Lieuten¬ 
ant Coleman, in a portion of his diary for this 
date, says: 

After a prolonged state of anger during which he has 
commented bitterly on the conduct of affairs at Wash¬ 
ington, Corporal Bromley has settled into a morose and 
irritable mood, in which no additional disaster disturbs 
him in the slightest degree. With his fine perceptions 
and well-trained mind, the natural result of a liberal edu¬ 
cation, I have found him heretofore a most interesting 
companion in hours off duty. My situation is made 
doubly intolerable by his present condition. 

At 9.30 a.m. of August 20, 1864, came the 
last despatches that were received by the three 
soldiers on Whiteside Mountain. 

Hold on for immediate relief. Peace declared. Con¬ 
federate States are to retain Washington. 

The effect of this last message upon the 
young men who received it is fully set forth in 
the diary of the following day, and no later ac¬ 
count could afford so vivid a picture of the re¬ 
markable events recorded by Lieutenant Cole¬ 
man : 

August 21, 1864. The messages of yesterday were 
flagged with the usual precision, and we have no reason 
to doubt their accuracy. Indeed, what has hapjrcned 
was expected by us so confidently that the despatches as 
translated by me were received in silence by my men 
and without any evidence of excitement or surprise. I 
myself felt a sense of relief that the inevitable and dis¬ 
graceful end had come. 

* * * * # 

Last evening was a memorable occasion to the three 
men on this mountain. We are no longer separated by 
any difference in rank, having mutually agreed to waive 
all such conditions. In presence of such agreement, I, 
Frederick Henry Coleman, Second Lieutenant in the 
12th Regiment of Cavalry of the military forces of the 
United States (formerly so called), have this day, August 
21, 1864, written my resignation and sealed and ad¬ 
dressed it to the Adjutant-General, wherever he may be. 
I am fully aware that, until the document is forwarded 
to its destination, only some power outside myself can 
terminate my official connection with the army, and that 
my personal act operates only to divest me of rank in the 
estimation of my companions in exile. 

After our supper last night wc walked across the field 
in front of our quarters and around to the point where 
the northern end of the plateau joins the rocky face of 
the mountain. The sun had already set behind the op¬ 
posite ridge, and the gathering shadows among the rocks 
and under the trees added a further color of melancholy 
to our gloomy and foreboding thoughts. 
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I am forced to admit that I have not been the domi¬ 
nant spirit in the resolution at which we have arrived. 
George Bromley had several times asserted that he 
would never return to a disgraced and divided country. 
At the time I had regarded his words as only the irre¬ 
sponsible expression of excitement and passion. 

As we stood together on the hill last night, Bromley 
reverted to this subject, speaking with unusual calmness 
and deliberation. “ For my part,” said he, pausing to give 
force to his decision,“1 never desire to set foot in the 
United States again. I suppose I am as well equipped for 
the life of a hermit as any other man; and I am sure that 
my temper is not favorable to meeting my countrymen, 
who are my countrymen no longer, and facing the hu¬ 
miliation and disgrace of this defeat. I have no near 
relatives and no personal attachments to compensate for 
what 1 regard as the sacrifice of a return and a tacit ac¬ 
ceptance of the new order of things. I came into the 
army fresh from a college course which marked the close 
of my youth; and shall I return in disgrace, without a 
profession or ambition to begin a new career in the sha¬ 
dow of this overwhelming disaster ? I bind no one to 
my resolution,” he continued, in dear, cold tones; “all 
I ask is that you leave me the old flag, and I will set up 
a country of my own on this mountain-top, whose natural 
defenses will enable me to keep away all disturbers of 
my isolation.” 

I was deeply impressed with his words, and the more 
so because of the absence of all passion in his manner. 
I had respected him for his attainments; I now felt that 
I loved the man for his unselfish, consuming love of 


country. Strange to say, I, too, was without ties of kin¬ 
dred. My best friends in the old army had fallen in 
battle for the cause that was lost. On the night when 
we sat together exulting over the double victory of the 
capture of Kenesaw Mountain and the sinking of the 
“Alabama,” I had expressed a determination to renounce 
my chosen profession in a certain event. That event 
had taken place. Under the magnetic influence of Brom¬ 
ley, what had only been a threat before became a bitter 
impulse and then a fierce resolve. 

Taking his hand, and looking steadily into his calm 
eyes, I said : “ I am an officer of the United States Army, 
but I will promise you this; until I am ordered to do so, 
I will never leave this place.” 

Philip Welton had been a silent listener to this strange 
conversation. His more sentimental nature was melted 
to tears, and in a few words he signified his resolution to 
join his fate with ours. 

We walked back across the mountain-top in the white 
light of the full moon, silently as we had come. After 
the resolve we had made, I began already to experience 
a sense of relief from the shame I felt at the failure of 
cur numerous armies. The old Government had fallen 
from its proud position among the nations of the earth. 
The flag we loved had been trampled under foot and de¬ 
spoiled of its stars — of how many we knew not. Our 
path lay through the plantation of young corn whose 
broad glistening leaves brushed our faces and filled the 
air with the sweet fragrance of the juicy stalks. The 
planting seemed to have been an inspiration which alone 
would make it possible for us to survive the first winter. 


(To be continued .) 
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